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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


WITNESSES FOR TRUTH. 


“Tt was long before the Sheriff would yield | 
to remove me to London, unless I would seal a | 


bond to him, and bear their charges, which I 
still refused to do. Then they consulted how 
to convey me up, and, first, concluded to send 
up a party of horse with me. I told them, 
‘If I were such a man as they had represent- 
ed me to be, they had need send a troop or 
two of horse to guard me.’ When they con- 


sidered what a charge it would be to them to | 


send up a party of horse with me, they altered 
their purpose, and concluded to send me up 
guarded only by the gaoler and some bailiffs. 
But, upon further consideration, they found 
that would be a great charge to them also, 
and therefore sent for me to the gaoler’s 
house, and told me if I would put in bail, 
that I would be in London such a day of the 
term, I should have leave to go up with 
some of my own friends. I told them I would 
neither put in bail, nor give one piece of sil- 
ver to the gaoler, for I was an innocent man, 
and they had imprisoned me wrongfully, and 
laid a false charge upon me. Nevertheless, I 
said, if they would let me go up with one or 
two of my friends to bear me company I 
might go up, and be in London such a day if 
the Lord should permit; and, if they desired 
it, [ or any of my friends that went with me 
would carry up their charge against myself. 
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At last, when they saw they could do no 
otherwise with me, the Sheriff yielded, con- 
senting that I should come up with some of 
my friends without any other engagement 
than my word to appear before the judges at 
London such a day of the term, if the Lord 
should permit.” 


Perhaps there is no incident in all George 
Fox’s life more grand in its simplicity than 
this. The blasphemous heretic, the mover of 
| sedition, trusted so absolutely that he is sent 
unguarded on a long journey, from Lancaster 
to London, his simple word being held suffi- 
‘cient to ensure his appearance in due time 
before his judges at Westminster. It is hard 
| to see how his enemies could have borne a 
nobler testimony to his character; and he 
records the circumstance without surprise or 
sarcasm. As a Christian he felt his promise 
to be inviolable, and he acted as it was a 
matter of course that he should act. He can 
rejoice in “a blessed meeting” by the way, 
without any anxiety as to the result of the 
journey. Yet he might almost have said, 
with Paul, that in every city bonds and afflic- 
tions awaited him. There was but little rest 
in store for him on this side the grave. But 
to the very end he will bear witness to the 
truth. He is not only called and chosen but 
faithful. 


Let us look back rather more than one hur« 
‘dred years, from the date of that slow travel- 
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ing which brought George Fox at last to his 


goal, and see another witness, with far differ- | 


ent surroundings, go calmly and cheerfully 
to a scaffold because of one word he cannot 


say, believing that one word to be untrue. | 


“1 thank our Lord the field is won,’’ he had 
said when he left for the last time his plea- 
sant home at Chelsea, hallowed by all pure 
domestic charities; for then the bitterness of 
death was past. Not that he was in haste to 
die. “Idare not court death,” he said, when 
on his trial, “ but I have faith enough in God 
that if He draws me towards it He will ena- 
ble me not to shun it.” He had much for 
which it was worth while to live. In the 
words of the late Frederic Myers,—*‘ when a 
dark curtain is about us and we listless, death 
may be yielded to as deepened sleep; but out 
in the sunshine, and with passionate present 
love all around, to choose to die when by the 
utterance of a word we might continue to 
live—to be and to do as Sir Thomas More— 
I know nothing greater than this.” 


When tyrants need supple and obedient 
tools, the best and noblest men are unques- 
tionably the most uncomfortable and trouble- 
some people to deal with. And therefore Sir 
Thomas More, with his “ inflexible integrity 
and severe virtue,’ who prepared himself for 
every fresh public office by an act of devo- 
tion—who, when Lord Chancellor, knelt to 
receive his father’s blessing before taking his 
seat as judge—was decidediy a very inconve- 
nient person to Henry VIII. 

We will come down now to our own times, 
and see another witness for truth in a worn 
and weary woman, lying on the death-bed 
which alone can set her free from the long 
trial of all the dreary consequences which 
have arisen from her resolute refusal to sig- 
nify, by a simple word of assent, her accept- 
ance of a dogma newly formulated by the 
Church which she reveres. To her that dog- 


ma is untrue, and she cannot do other than | 


reject it. Sister Augustine, in her quiet, lowly 
cross-bearing ; George Fox, who had gradu- 


ated in no school but that of Christ, in his | 
long struggle with principalities and powers | 


—in his endurance of cruel mockings and 


imprisonments; Sir Thomas More, with his | 


high rank and his great learning ;—how far 
apart were these in the conditions of their 
outward life, yet were they all unflinching in 
their testimony to what they believed to be 


truth. They could die, if need were; but | 


they could not speak falsely. They could 
not deny the light within. The wide gulf of 
centuries, the deeper sea of far different 
creeds, cannot divide those who are made 
more than conquerors in Him who is not only 
their Saviour, but also their Master and their 


| King; who never fear to follow where they 
hear 


‘*His own voice calling them; that voice 
which draws 
| His children through the flood and through 
the fire 
To kiss His feet.’’ 


JANE Bunce. 
——_—~—+08 
How often has it proved that one whose 
course has been to us a contradiction and a 
bewilderment stands out before us, all at once, 
in simple consistency, through our coming 
into sympathy with him by being brought 
unexpectedly to his stand-point of observa- 
tion and to his plane of feeling! We may 
have studied him with untiring interest before 
this, we may have been sincerely attached to 
him; but neither our study nor our affection 
gave us an understanding of him. Being 
brought, however, into sympathy with him, 
coming to feel with him,—or to perceive just 
how he felt,—all that had before been a mys- 
tery was resolved as by an instant blaze of 
light from heaven. Sympathy of feeling 
made clear what neither word nor thought 
could convey or comprehend; for it is 
always true that 
‘* Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought,” 
and that to learn most about another we must 
come to feel with him rather than to study 
about him.—8S, S. Times. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ALFRED MOORE. 


A notice of the death of this Friend on the 
29th of Ninth month has appeared in this 
paper, but when a good man dies it is credit- 
able to the living, as well as due to the dead, 
|that we cherish his memory—that we com- 
memorate his virtues and thereby make them 
in some measure our own; thus have I thought 
it a pleasing task to come to strew flowers 
over my friend’s newly-made grave. 

We mourn our loss, and we know that this 
sorrow is shared by a very large circle of 
friends, and, in a special manner, by the poor, 
for he was truly the poor man’s friend. 

When Christ came of old the poor rejoiced, 
and it was declared as evidence of His Divine 
mission that “to the poor the gospel is 
preached.” When I think how ready our 
friend was to sympathize with those who 
most felt the need of a friend, and, like the 
Good Samaritan, to administer the wine and 
the oil, it is comforting to know that his re- 
ward was sure. His was a devoted life. He 
was willing to spend and ‘and be spent in the 
| service of his Divine Master. He was called 





| upon from tar and near to attend funerals, 
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and although this was a severe tax upon his 
time and means, he did not often feel at lib- 
erty to decline. He wished to be found do- 
ing his duty, knowing full well that it brought 
the reward of peace—the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. He sought no re- 
ward from man, but having “freely received” 
we was commanded “freely to give,’ and he 
knew the Lord to be a rich Rewarder of all 
those who diligently serve Him. 

In social life he was distinguished by that 
cordial welcome which will long be remem- 
bered by the many who have shared his 
hospitality. 

He was a plain man, and he taught a sim- 
ple and plain religion, the fruits of which are 
love to God and fove to man. He believed 
in the testimony that if any man say he loves 
God, and loves not his brother, he is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him. He believed it 
our Christian duty “to learn of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart, for in so doing we 
should find rest unto our souls.” 

He was an advocate of the peace principles 
held by our Society, with full faith that they 
were of God, and that He was always on 
their side. He chose the right because it was 
right, and his trust was in a Power above man. 
War he regarded as sinful, and that a true 
Christian must come up higher than to enter- 
tain a war spiritor anything related to it; 
he must be redeemed therefrom and come to 
put on Christ, that is, be filled with the 
Christ-spirit. In His Sermon on the Mount 
He commands His diciples and all who would 
follow Him: “ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you.” “Resist not evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” This is standing in 
Heavenly places, out of and above sin and 
transgression, where we can breathe the spirit 
of that angelic anthem, “Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and good will to 

” 
men. 

Our friend bore a testimony to the uni- 
versality of God’s love and His free offer of | 
mercy to all mankind. He plead for that 
Light revealed in the soul, which is the grace 
of God—that Spirit of Truth which bringeth 
salvation and hath appeared unto all men, 
teaching that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts we should live soberly, right- 
eously and godly in this present world. 

He called the people to a spiritual religion, 
that inasmuch as God is a Spirit He should 
be worshipped in spirit, according to Scrip- 
ture testimony ; that what is to be known of | 
God is manifest in man, and it is there He 
shows us what is good; that it is His holy | 
Spirit in the sanctuary of our hearts which is | 
to be our light and our guide, reproving for | 
evil and approving that which is good, to | 
which it is said, “we do well that we take | 





heed as to a light that shineth in a dark 
place until the day dawn and the day-star 
arise in our hearts.” 

He taught that profession never saved any, 
but that all needed to come into the posses- 
sion of the Kingdom of Heaven, “ which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to 
be entreated ; full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality {and without hypocrisy: 
and the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace 
of them that make peace.” M. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR UPON 
THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


Secretary Kirkwood, in his first annual re- 
port to the executive, gives an interesting 
review of the recent action of the government 
in relation to Indian affairs, and of the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of the elevation 
of the tribes and of their final absorption in 
the mass of American citizens. 

Among the obstacles to their civilization 
he notes the fact that the Indians do not 
speak our language, and do not desire to 
learn it, and, in consequence, all business with 
them on the part of the government must 
be transacted by the help of the inter- 
preter. This is the cause of many mis- 
understandings, and to the same cause must 
be attributed the clinging of the Indians to 
their tribal relations, which antagonizes 
their civilization. 

The value of the schools which have been 
established by the United States for the edu- 
cation of Indian youth is pointed out by the 
Secretary, and he asks Congress to make 
the needful appropriation for their continu- 
ance and recommends that not only the semi- 
naries at Hampton, Forest Grove and Car- 
lisle be encouraged and strengthened, but 
that the schools at the agencies shall have the 
fostering care of the government. The proper 
training of the youth he conceives to be the 
only means of introducing the English lan- 
guage among them, and until that introduc- 
tion is accomplished he deems that we shall 
fail to bring them into such relations to other 
citizens as will enable them to labor effect- 
ively for a living. He adds: 

“Tam satisfied that in the management of 
our Indian affairs we have found, as many 
have found in the management of their pri- 
vate affairs, that the policy which for the 
time being seemed the cheapest, has, in the 
end, proved the most expensive. When the 
Indian shall have learned to speak and write 
our language, to earn his own living by his 


| own labor, to obey the law and aid in making 


and administering it, the Indian problem 
will be solved, and not until then. Money 








| 
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wisely applied to these ends will be well | would so arrange that the Indian father of 
spent; money withheld from these ends will | to-day might have assurance that his chil- 
be extravagant. Again, all the traditions of | 


our Indians teach them that the only proper 
occupation for a brave is war or the chase; 
and hence they regard labor, manual labor, 
as degrading. 
with them on this account, for, while it may 
be curious that it should be so, it is, I fear, 


true that this opinion of these people, stand- | 


ing on the very confines of savagery, is held 
by many who believe themselves to have 
reached the very topmost heights of civiliza- 
tion and refinement. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that the Indian does not willing- 
ly engage in manual labor. But, if he is to 
make upward progress to become civilized, 
he must labor. The game on which he lived 
is gone, or so nearly gone, that he cannot 
longer rely on it for food, and yet he must 
have food. The government, recognizing this 


We should not be impatient | 





situation, has undertaken to and does furnish 


a large portion of our Indians-food and cloth- 
ing, and, at the same time, has been endeav- 
oring to teach them to b:come self-support- 
ing by assigning to them Jand for cultivation 
and furnishing them with farming tools, 
horses and harness, and encouraging them to 
work. But two difficulties have attended 
this system, although it has met with consid- 
erable success. The first is that adult Indi- 


labor is degrading, prefer pauperism to inde- 


furnished by the labor of others to earning 
their food by their own labor—a preference 
which is, perhaps, shared with them by some 
white men. ‘This is not true, however, of all 
Indians. Many individuals of some of the 


tribes are willing to work, and are working | 


under many difficulties. But it still remains 
will remain mere paupers.” 
The Secretary is also convinced that an 


Indian is the just settlement of the question 
of their tenure on their lands, and recom- 
mends : 


“First, that existing reservations, where 


entirely out of proportion to the number of 


Indians thereon, be, with the consent of the 
Indians, and upon just and fair terms, re- 
duced to proper size; and, second, that the 
titles to these diminished reserves be placed 
by patent as fully under the protection of 
the Courts as are the titles of all others of 
our people to their land. I would not, in 
reducing the reservations, so reduce them as 
to leave to the Indians only an area that 
must suffice for an equal number of whites. 
Their attachment to kindred and tribe is 
stronger than among civilized men, and I 





dren as well as himself could have a home. 
I would also provide in the present for the 
reservations that, so long as the title to any 
portion of the reservation remained in the 
tribe, adult Indians of the tribe who would 
locate upon and improve particular parcels 
of the reservation, should have an absolute 
title to the parcels so improved by them; 
and I would provide against alienation, 
either by the tribe or the tribal title, or by 
individuals, of their personal title, for a lim- 
ited time. Asan additional inducement for 
heads of families to take land in severalty 
and engage in farming, provisions should be 
made to aid such of them as do so in build- 
ing houses thereon. The sum of $50, care- 
fully expended by a judicious agent, will 
enable an Indian, on many of the reserva- 


i'tions, with his own labor, to build a house 


as comfortable as those occupied by many of 
our frontier settlers, and much more com- 
fortable than the lodges in which they have 
been accustomed to live; and when so situ- 
ated in his own house, on his own Jand, with 
a beginning made in the way of farming, a 
feeling of personal owngrship and impor- 
ance will be developed and produce good 
results, And in building houses preference 


'should be given to those who have sclected 
ans, thoroughly grounded in the faith that | ]and in severalty and made a certain amount 
|of improvement thereon, and the offer of 
pendence—that is, prefer to live upon food | 


such aid should be held out as an inducement 
so to do. Ifa liberal sum were placed in the 
control of the Indian Office every year, to 
be expended for this purpose exclusively, the 
effect would be excellent.” 

Secretary Kirkwood also recommends that 
Congress be asked to create a commission of 


| . . .e °° . 
| three or four eminent citizens to visit during 
true that many others are content to be and | 


the next year all the 102 reservations, great 
and small, on which our 224,000 Indians are 


‘located, with a purpose to concentrate them 
essential means for the advancement of the | 


into four or five reservations, to the end that 
the proper care of these wards of the nation 
may be extended with more economy to the 
government and more benefit to the Indians. 

On some of the reservations the soil is too 
arid for farming, and here he deems it would 
be best to lead ihe Indians to become herds- 
men rather than farmers. 

“If the government would provide a herd 
of cattle to be cared for and managed by In- 
dians, under the supervision of the agent, to 
be added to by annual purchases and natural 
increase, and not to be diminished for the use 
of the Indians until it should have attained 
such size as to be sufficient for all their 
wants, and then (under proper restrictions) 
turned over to them with the distinct under- 
standing that they must depend upon it, and 
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not upon the government, for their living, we 
would, in my ” judgment, make them self-sus- 
taining much sooner than by attempting to 
make farmers of them on lands not adapted 
for that purpose.” 


In regard to the tribal relation the Secre- 
tary remarks its hindrance of individual pro- 
gress: 

“Tt means communism, so far at least as 
land is concerned. It interferes with the 
administration of both civil and criminal law 
among the members of the tribe and among 
the non-members. The Indian should learn 


both to know the law and administer it. | 


‘They will not become law-abiding citizens 
until they shall so learn. In my judgment, it 
would be well to select some tribe or tribes, 
among those most advanced in civilization, 
and establish therein a form of local govern- 
ment as nearly like as may be to the ¢ system 
of county government prevailing in the State 
or Territory in which the reservations are lo- 
cated, allowing the Indians to select corres- 
ponding county officers, having correspond- 
ing power and authority to enforce such laws 
of the State or Territory as Congress may 
deem proper to declare in force in each reser- 
vation for local purposes. Should the exper- 
iment prove successful, it would, I think, be 
along step forward in the path the Indian 
must travel if he shall ever reach full and 
intelligent citizenship. The ballot and trial 
vy jury are tools to which Indians are not 
accustomed, and would doubtless be used by 
them awkwardly for a time; but, if the In- 
dian is to become in truth a citizen, he must 
Jearn to use them, and he cannot so learn un- 
til they are placed within his reach. It is 
better to move in the right direction, how- 
ever slowly and awkwardly, than not to move 
at all.” 


The views and recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Interior appear to us to de- 
serve the careful consideration of Congress. 
That body has great responsibilities, and the 
hope of ail the Christian people of the United 


‘States is that they may enter upon their grave | 


dluties with that solemn sense of their account- 
‘ability te the arbiter of nations, and of their 
duty to their fellow-citizens, which will pre- 


serve them from doing any wrong to even the | 
humblest and weakest member of the body | 


politic. 


Men of learning and study are forever 
tempted to begin at the intellectual side of 
things, and from that to try to work their 
way to the possession of full-formed Christian 
convictions. It is a vain dream, though 
perhaps nothing but trial and failure will 
convince most men that it is so. 


—_ 








‘THE USES OF AFFLICTION. 

If our subject is common in thought and 
in discussion, it is because it is common as 
an experience, and, though the subject is as 
old as humanity, people are often dazed and 
lost in the midst of their trials; and some- 
times, apparently, the faith of the good and 
the thoughtful is for a season overwhelmed. 
Would it be a difficult matter to show the 
harmony with the goodness of God of all the 
various sufferings endured by the human 
race,—bodily pain, for instance, and extremes 
of poverty, bereavements in the dearest rela- 
tionships, miseries of war, and other mis- 


eries? If it is difficult to show the reconcil- 
iation,—nay, even if it is impossible,—it is 


also quite unnecessary. For our conviction 
of the perfect goodness of God does not, in 
our minds, depend altogether on views we 


take or arguments we may frame. It is not 
a conclusion at which we arrive. It is an 


instinct of faith, which comes to us without 
our thought of its origin, and often survives 
in the midst of difficulties apparently impos- 
sible of solution. 

Our faith in the Divine goodness is, in its 
origin, somewhat like our faith in life. We 
all think we shall live through the day at 
least, and through to-morrow and through 
many a day, and, in usual health, have no 
hesitation in working for the fulfillment of 
plans that require years for their accomplish- 
ment. What does the child know of any 
end to life? It is only by an argument that 
a child becomes convinced of death; and 
often in later years of maturity, with proofs 
of human mortality around us everywhere, we 
still live with a sense of the impossibility of 
death. So the Creator has impressed us, or 
so Nature has inspired us. And we believe 
also in all other good. We believe the world 
is a safe world to live in. We believe in 
justice, in its triumphs at last and in the 
certainty of an interpretation by and by that 
shall reconcile all things with the justice and 
goodness of God. Only by some strong 
twist of our nature do we ever dwell with 
any approach to conviction upon the thought 
of imperfect wisdom or goodness in the deal- 
ings of Providence. Indeed, we never for a 
moment dwell upon the possibility of a fail- 
ure in these great attributes, without some sense 
of guilt on our own part, or a feeling, at least, 
as if the very laws of thought were getting 


| inextricably confused, so that we could no 


longer distinguish truth from error or good 
from evil. Our idea of the goodness of God 
seems to depend on the laws of thought 
themselves, and on the very construction of 
our nature. 

Yet why should one ever think that he 
| could comprehend the whole of the Divine 
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son quite surpass our comprehension? A 
hundred years ago, what discoveries and in- 
ventions of the present day would not have 
been pronounced impossible? And with 
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Are there no apparent inconsis- | Is THE WORLD GROWING WORSE OR BETTER ? 


Lamentations over the shortcomings of our 


So ; Say 
times are so frequent in these days, that it is 


worth while sometimes to pause and consider 
whether undoubted facts will bear us out in 


; re et EO ae ane ' aa - : 
what an utter sense of impossibility we now | the supposition that the world is steadily 


ask ourselves, Will there be any inventions | 
and discoveries in another hundred years to | 


: Ts 
rival those which the last century has made?| P! 


Can any one investigate and comprehend all 


the causes-that operate to give us sunshine | 


to-day and a storm to-morrow, or that shall 


rule the changes of the weather for a twelve- | 


month to come? And will the time ever 
arrive when, instead of indications for the 
Eastern States, or Middle or Western, a man 
may know just to an hour and minute, as he 
now knows of an eclipse beforehand to the 
minutest second of its approach, when the 
rain will come that will prevent his walk or 
his journey or his work? And yet in the 


infinity of causes, every drop of rain that | 


falls is determined on, in number, size, weight, 
locality, and every other circumstance. 

Can one comprehend the dealings of God 
in regard to his own heart and life? What, 
indeed, is good to your outward existence? 
What you call good to-day, to-morrow you 
estimate as evil. The evil you deplore to-day 
is only one of the causes in operation to pro- 
duce for you what you will think, to-morrow, 
a greatest good to you. The winds that blow 
through the upper regions of your life; the 
waters that rise from eternal oceans of good- 
ness, to fall in fruitfulness upon you; storms 
that devastate your being, as you think it,— 
all, all are involved with the infinite cause of 
your immortal being. All of these suffer- 
ings you endure are something quite apart 
from your spiritual welfare. They do not 
make you less good; they do not corrupt 
you; they do not teach you to be impure in 
imagination, faithless to conscience, false to 
your word, and dishonest in deed. In en- 
during them, you may ail the more become 
pure and truthful, and full of kindness and 
all other good What evil is there, if only 
the soul is left? What evil in all the exter- 
nal providence of God ever tends to the in- 
jury of the soul? Poverty, pain, disappoint- 


ment, bereavement,—these do not touch the | 
The soul rises triumphant over the ex- | 


soul. 
tremes of them. There is nothing that all 
this world can ever experience that the soul 
cannot surmount, and be the happier or purer 
and better for surmounting. Be convinced 
that you live as a soul, and you have arrived 


at a conviction which may solve all difficulties. | 


Who that has ever suffered in the spirit of re- 
signation has not becomeaware at last of an un- 
speakable good in the trials he has endured ? 


or 
5S 


rowing worse and that mankind, instead of 
essing onward toward the highest possibili- 
ties, is falling back into hopeless degeneracy. 

Those who have centred their attention on 
some special evil of modern society learn to 
see it in its very worst phases. It appears to 
them far worse than in former days, when 
they had not begun to study up the subject, 
and consequently it seems steadily om the in- 
crease. 

Disease, when it visits some locality or 
family, immediately fills so large a place in 
the thoughts of those afflicted that these nat- 
urally imagine that sanitary conditions are 
much less favorable now than in other days.. 
| An editorial writer in the Public Ledger of 
this city thus ably discusses the subject : 

“ A man becomes specially interested im 
the temperance movement. ‘Fhe evils of in- 
temperance he has always admitted in a dull 
and general way, but now he hears them 
discussed frequently, he sees them pictured 
vividly before him, and he speedily draws 
the conclusion that it is a vice that is stead- 
ily growing and spreading. Yet the truth 
is quite contrary to this impression. Once 
drinking was the rule among all elasses, and 
no one thought of condemning it. A sociak 
entertainment without liquor would not have 
been tolerated, and it was only considered 
proper hospitality to reduce every guest to 
a state of intoxication. Gradually, however, 
the evils of such a state of things were re- 
cognized, and voluntary efforts and organi+ 
| zations greatly diminished the vice and made 
it a reproach and disgraee. Much yet re- 
|mains to be done in this direction, but the 

time when it held a place of honor in the 
/community has forever passed away and its 
downward career is assured. 

“We cannot too much honor the impulses 
and efforts which find expression in the va- 
rious societies for the prevention of cruelty. 
Many humane persons have been aroused to 
join in this enterprise by heart-sickening 
sights and recitals. Introduced into such 
'scenes, of the existence of which they had 
never dreamed, it is not strange that they 
should conclude that cruelty is on the in- 
crease. Yet we have only to turn to the 





| 
| 


| 





pages of any history to become convinced. 
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that the barbarous atrocities, practised under | stir their hearts and arouse their energies to 


the names of government and religion, would 
be utterly impossible in the present day. 
What we rightly condemn now as cruel treat- 
ment would have been considered merciful 
compassion in those times. 

“ Never was there so general a war against | 
ignorance as at the present time. All our 
complicated and prolonged courses of study, 
all our widespread education, all our dis- 
cussion about methods and systems, the mo- 
ney so freely poured out from the public 
treasury and the private purse, the efforts 
made for compulsory education, the disgrace 
felt in ignorance, and the pains taken to 
remove or hide it—all speak of an intense 
and widespread appreciation of the baneful- 
ness of thisevil. Yet is ignorance a modern 
calamity ? Is it gaining ground and spread- 
ing its dire effects increasingly over the land? 
Can we look back to the good old days when 
it was unknown? On the contrary, is it not 
certain that it has been diminishing through 
all the ages? Once the highest classes could 
barely read and write; once all learning was 
confined to the clergy, and only by slow and 
steady degrees did the idea dawn upon the 
world that education was a debt due from 
each generation to the next. It is only as 
ignorance melts away that men can be aroused 
to see its deep-seated evils. 

“The same is true in almost every in- 
stance. The very earnestness with which an 
evil is attacked, the very vividness with which 
its consequences are seen, is of itself a proof 
that it is passing away. It was when no one 
condemned it that it had its day of triumph. 
While slavery reigned over the world, it was 
unattacked ; but, from the time when it came 
to be seen as an infringement of human 
rights, its doom was sealed. As fast as a 
sense of their unrighteousness comes to be 
felt and uttered, their power begins to decline. 
They stand firm when only suspected of 
wrong. When public sentiment forsakes 
them, they begin to totter, and their ultimate 
fall is sure. The world is not deteriorating, 
and the best proof of it lies in the very vivid 
conceptions of its wrongs and evils that take 
the place of former indifference. 

“Tt is true that there are extremes and re- 
actions which may be mistaken for retrograde 
movements. Progress is not always in a 
straight line; and, if a reform movement ap- ; 
pears to go back, it is only that its next | 
step forward may be secured The human | 
standard keeps rising; and, while we may | 
rightly rejoice that ours is higher than that | 
of former ages, we should also remember with | 
humility that it is far below that by which | 
we shall be tried and condemned by future | 
generations. Probably the evils which will | 





battle and subdue, are now calmly slumber- 


ing in our midst, unrecognized and unre- 
proved.” 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Dear Epitrors.—I was pleased with an 
article in No. 16, present volume of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, under the title of “ Judgment.” 
I wish some such essays, that are worthy of 
more general circulation and useful as tend- 
ing to the spread of correct ideas and sound 
thinking, could be published by our Meeting. 
There is, to my mind, an inviting field in 
that direction for some of our members. 

A SuBSCRIBER. 


Ae 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I have read the little book, “True Peace,” 
with a great deal of pleasure and no small 
degree of profit. Some of the points I can- 
not accept without some modification, and 
yet the great underlying principle commends 
itself to me as true, Scriptural and reason- 
able. The doctrine of Mysticism or Quiet- 
ism has existed in the Church from the earli- 
est age down to the present; and there must 
be an element of truth in it, else it would 
not have this unquenchable vitality. It has 
been condemned by popes and councils, 
by priests and preachers, and the power of 
the sword and the fagot, as well as of reason 
and ridicule, have been hurled against it; 
but it has lived through all,.and because it 
has lived down the ages through all kinds of 
opposition, I think it must have the element 
of the eternal life of truth in it. The mis- 
fortune has been that many of its great ad- 
vocates have mixed up with it absurdities 
that have disfigured and distorted the true 
doctrine, so that it appears to most readers as 
something quite different from what it is in 
reality. The little book which you placed in 
my hands has done a good service in elimin- 
ating the truth, in almost every point, from 
the error and superstition with which it had 
become associated. 

What is most needed amongst Christians 
of the present day is more conscious soul-com- 
munion in living faith and silent prayer with 
God. This is what I think the Scriptures 
mean by “praying without ceasing;” for 
prayer, in its highest and sublimest sense, is 
a state rather than an act, and praying is real 
prayer only in so far as it is the expression— 
the outgushing of a soul in living communion 
with the Great Spirit, who can be pleased 
only with the worship of our spirits in sin- 
cerity and truth. It is in this sense only 
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that we can understand how prayer can be 
“ the Christian’s vital breath.” It is the ele- 
ment of the spiritual life of his new-born 
soul, rather than the expression of certain 
forms of words at intervals in his experi- 
ence. 


The farther I am from home and Friendly 
surroundings and influences, the more I ap- 
preciate them. It is as if I took a bird’s-eye 
view of our Society and saw the beautiful 
working of its principles altogether, as I 
could not do when in its midst. — 
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WE exceedingly regret the non-reception 
of a copy of the official extracts of the pro- 
ceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Some 
of the most interesting of the reports of 
committees and the memorial of a departed 
Friend should properly have been in the 
present number of our paper. Will not 
Baltimore Friends see to it that a copy 
reaches us as soon as possible? 





Frienps’ Book-Store.—We call the at- 
tention of our readers to the notice on the 
cover of this paper of the change that has 
been made in the location and management 
of Friends’ Book-Store, and in doing so we 
want to speak a good word for that enter- 
prise. 

It was started a few years ago under the 
feeling that there was great need for some 
centre of Friendly interest and co-operation, 
where those of our own profession and others 
in sympathy with our religious views might 
readily procure the literature of the Society, 
and where Friends, desiring to re-publish old 
works or having manuscripts to issue, could 
have facilities for publishing on the most ad- 
vantageous terms. 

A well-selected assortment of the best 
standard works has been a prominent feature 
of the store. The increase of libraries amongst 
us, through the establishment of First-day 
schools, called for some effort to meet. the de- 
mand for suitable books to place in the hands 
of our children. These have been carefully 
selected from the vast amount of juvenile 
literature offered the public, and it is believed 


that the catalogue of “approved books” can 
be recommended to all who are wanting to 
procure pure and healthful reading matter 
for the young. 

In removing to the present location, 1020 
Arch street, the Board of Directors have been 
at much cost and pains to increase the ac- 
commodations for Friends who come to our 
city on business. It remains for Friends, 
here and elsewhere, to give the store their 
support and encouragement. 








MARRIED. 


BARTRAM — WOLLASTON.—On Elev- 
enth nonth 16th, 1881, under the carr of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting, T. Chalkley Bar- 
tram, of Darby, Pa., and Anna P. Wollas- 
ton, of Wilmington, Del. 

ELDREDGE—GARDNER.—On Eleventh 
month 17th, 1881, in accordance with the or- 
der of the Society of Friends, at Baltimore, 
Md., Edward Eldredge, of Springport, Cay- 
uga county, N. Y., to Susan 8S. Gardner, of 
Baltimore. 

FOGG—ROBERTS.—On Third-day, Elev- 
enth month 15th, 1881, by Friends’ ceremony, 
at the residence of the groom’s parents, Bart- 
lett H., son of Ebenezer W. and Mercy A. 
Fogg, of Philadelphia, and Hannah P., daugh- 
ter of John and the late Lucy Roberts, of 
Doylestown, Pa., and granddaughter of 
George Pickering. 

SHINN—HILL.—On Tenth month 26th, 
1881, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Quakertown, Pa., Howard G. Shinn, 
of Philadelphia, son of Shreeve and Emily 
M. Shinn, of Upper Springfield, N. J., and 
Henrietta B., daughter of Joseph and Henri- 
etta R. Hill. 

WILSON — FOULKE.—On_ Second-day, 
Eleventh month 21st, 1881, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, in Philadelphia, David Wilson and 
Lydia A., daughter of the late John Foulke, 
both of Illinois. 


WISE—ELLIS.—On Eleventh mo. 17th, 
1881, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Charles 8S. Wise, son of Charles and 
Lydia P. Wise, and Emily, only daughter of 
Matilda S. and the late Charles J. Ellis, all of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








DIED. 


BURK.—On Ninth month 6th, 1881, at the 
residence of her daughter and son-in-law, 
near Alliance, Ohio, Miriam Burk, an es- 
teemed elder of West Monthly Meeting; de- 
ceased was born in Loudoun county, Va., 
Twelfth month 27th, 1801. 

CLEMENT.—On Eleventh mo. 10th, 1881, 
at Woodbury, N. J., Elizabeth C., wife of Jo- 
seph Clement, in her 7ist year. 

CLOTHIER.—On Eleventh mo. 21st, 1881, 
William Clothier, aged 77 years; for many 
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years an elder of Mount Holly Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J. 

HAINES.—On Eleventh month 5th, 1581, 

near Mount Ephraim, N.J., Emma, wife of 
Ellwood I. Haines, aged 22 years. 
_ HANCOCK.—On Eleventh mo. 12th, 1881, 
William P. M., son of the late William C. and 
Ann M. Hancock; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 

HOW ELL.—On Eleventh month 10th, 1881, 
at her residence, near Purcellville, Loudoun 
county, Va., after a long and painful illness 
which she bore with Christian patience, Lydia 
Howell, in the 66th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

LAWRENCE.—On Eleventh month 6th, 
1881, in Trenton, N. J., Susanna L., daughter 
of Rebecca C. and the late James Lawrence. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On Eleventh month 13th, 
1881, at his residence, Moorestown, N. J., 
Aquila Lippincott, in his 93d year. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On Eleventh month 16th, 
1881, at Lumber City, Pa., John Russell, son 
of D. Conrow and Mary A. Lippincott, of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., aged one month. 

LUKENS.—On Eleventh month 24th, 188], 
at her residence, Plymouth, Pa., Eliza, widow 
of Peter Lukens, in her 8Ist year; a member 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

MILLETT.—On Eleventh month 9th, 1881, 
in Philadelphia, George J. Millett, in his 77th 
year. 

PANCOAST.—On Eleventh mo. 26th, 1881, 
at Woodstown, N. J., David C. Pancoast, in 
his 79th year; a member of Pilesgrove Month- 
ly Meeting. 

PETERSON.—On Eleventh mo. 25th, 1881, 
at Woodstown, N. J., Joseph Peterson; a 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

SAUNDERS.—On the evening of Eleventh 
month 17th, 1881, Sallie G., widow of Thomas 
H. Saunders and daughter of the late John 
M. Grant; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 

SCARLETT.—On Eleventh mo. 11th, 1881, 
at Hestonville, Philadelphia, Joseph C., son 
of Edwin and Emma Scarlett, in the third 
year of his age. 

STOKES.—On Eleventh month 7th, 1881, 
at his home, Mount Laurel, N. J., Chalkley 
Stokes, in his 62d year. 

THORN.—On Seventh month 25th, 1881, at 
his residence, in Milford, Otsego county, N. 
Y., Dennis Thorne, in the 90th year of his 
age; a member of Duanesburg Monthly Meet- 
ing. Respected by all who knew him. 

TOWNSEND.—On Second-day, Eleventh 
month 21st, 1881, at Bridesburg, Philadelphia, 
Eleanor, wife of William W. Townsend, M.D., 
in her 71st year. 

WALTON.—On Eleventh mo. 27th, 1881, 
at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Hiram Wal- 
ton, in his 80th year. 

WILLIAMSON.—On the morning of Elev- 
enth month 9th, 1881, at the residence of his 
mother, Media, Delaware county, Pa., Charles 
D. Williamson, aged 25 years. 

WOOD.—On Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 24th, 
1881, Alan Wood, in his 81st year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 





ee 


REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the 29th inst., inclusive: 








The Swarthmore Alumni Association, 
for the Library.........csecceesereeeee eeneeeeeees $1,000 
NDTOR, SWB Wissas00cs00005ses) seeseonessesnosancosses . 25 
Charles P. Frame......eeescsseeeeeseeeees seoeeoese 100 
Caroline W. Frame........00scccccsessscssscsces 200 
Charles W. Wharton, ......ccecsseeeeeeeseeeeees 500 
Mary H. Shoemaker.........ssceseseeseeeeeeeees 50 
Joseph Fussell.....ecccccccesseeseeseseeeeneseeeeees 25 
NGOs. sce sascsavecwacacdadau Sie tedarendtens $1,900 
Previously reported... seeeerereee 65,520 
Total to 29th inst......ccewccecrerceees $67,420 


Isaac H. CLorHrEr, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Geo. L. Marts, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 
sdeimeeilia aataie 
Recerpts for Freedmen’s School, S. C., 
since the 19th inst. : 





Mary Ellis, London Grove.........eseeseees $10 00 
Sympathizer, Mn. Wha snalareatandenaainistannenaam ston 2 00 
Isaac Stephens, Trenton «....cereceeeeceeeeens 10 00 
Jas. P. Stephens, §' — arcccececssrccessessseee 10 00 
Be Ws ae IN i ccca cde ands ccs ccntsanseseseaesuss 10 00 
S. W. Doughten, Lumberton.............. 10 00 
John Searing, Poplar Ridge........ ........ 5 00 
Bishop Campbell.........-ssseseeeeseeeeceneeeees 5 00 
Mary C. Brown, Warminstet®.......+. see 2 00 
A. Friend, Horshaim.......ci.ccescsssssscsesences 2 00 
Whoa: Pomlice. IN... V cccceacdessccccccncaccsdnscgen JOU 
L. H. Hall, West Chester.......c..cececceeee 5 00 

$81 00 


HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 
30 N. Third street. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 28, 1881. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Fundamental Life Forms.—Throughout the 
wide range of existing beings—inhabiting 
the deep sea, populating the air, swarming 
over the land, the forest and the jungle, 
countless equally in the number of individu- 
als and in the number of distinguishable 
species—we discern but four foundation plans 
of structure: the vertebrate, possessed of a 
backbone; the articulate, having an external 
horny crust composed of rings, like insects, 
lobsters and worms; the mollusca, with soft 
bodies like slugs, or covered with a shell like 
snails and oysters; and the radiate, having 
bodies composed of parts somewhat symmet- 
rically arranged on all sides with reference 
to the centre like the star-fish and corals. 
Three of these fundamental plans are called 
into requisition in the constitution of the very 
first population of our globe, omitting any 
consideration of the life of the Eézoic time. 

The coral was a radiate; the Lingula was 
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a mollusk; the Trilobite was an articulate. 
The fourth plan was drawn upon before the 
close of the first great period of animal his- 
tory and was realized in the form of a fish. 

The type of the primeval coral has sprout- 
ed into the sea-anemone, the sea-nettle and 
the star-fish. The type of the Lingula has 
expanded .into the clam, the snail and the 
cuttle-fish. The type of the Trilobite has de- 
veloped into the varied forms of insects 
which are found on our globe; while the ver- 
tebrate, beginning with the fish and reptiles 
of later geologic times, developed into the 
bird, the quadruped and man. 

Each fundamental type has been moulded, 
and warped, and adapted to the varied ends 
and conditions of its being. At the same 
time, the grand characteristics of the type 
have been conserved even in the extremest 
modification. We thus find that Nature her- 
self has grouped the members of each branch 
into classes, and that the method is as old as 
the animal creation. Not only did each 
creature which played its part in the primor- 
dial fauna conform to one of the four funda- 
mental types of structure, but it also con- 
formed to the characteristics of one of the 
preconceived class-modifications of that type. 

Thus we see how the simple animal forms 
of the primeval ocean embodied in them- 
selves germs which were capable of unfolding 
into the richest variety of adaptations and 
the most exalted capabilities—Dr. Winchell. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


J. S., of Haverford College Observatory, | 
under date of Eleventh month 24th, fur- | 


nishes the following astronomical notes to 
the Public Ledger of this city: 

The new comet recently discovered by 
Prof. Swift, of Rochester (Comet F, 1881), 
is a faint object without a tail, situated about 
20 degrees from the Pole star, in the direc- 
tion of the constellation Perseus. The bad 
weather has prevented any systematic obser- 
vations of it. Its interest lies in the fact that 
it may be the comet of 1812, which was ex- 
pected to come towards us from the north. 
This comet was calculated by Encke to have 
a period of nearly seventy-one years, which 
would bring it to perihelion in the spring of 
1883; but more recent calculations have 
rendered it possible that this period is too 
long. When it last was here it was visible to 
the naked-eye, and had a tail of about two 
degrees in length (about half the distance be- 
tween the Pointers of the Dipper), and 
hence was not as bright as either of the 
naked-eye comets of this summer. 

This makes six comets for this year. One 


of these was seen first in Europe, one in South 
America and the rest in the United States. 
There have been about this many discovered 
yearly for some time, but the unusual bright- 
ness of two of them, and the prize offered for 
them, have drawn public attention in that 
way. 

Doubtless in the interplanetary spaces are 
numerous bodies of this character. Some of 
them move around the sun again and again, 
in closed elliptic orbits; some of them ap- 
proach it in huge parabolas, swing around 
and acquire momentum enough to carry them 
off again to some other sun, and are thus 
visitants of one system after another till their 
motion is stopped by collision with some 
other planet, or so retarded by its attraction 
| as to be enchained to its system for ever after. 
Many of them, perhaps all, are followed in 
their paths by a mass of meteoroids, which 
their own disruptive tendencies have separated 
from them. 

There is plenty of room for new discoveries 
in this line of astronomical work, and it is 
about the only way in which the owners of 
small telescopes can make any discoveries of 
new bodies. The great glasses have found 
all the planets and satellites readily discern- 
\ible, while the nebule and clusters are so 
unchangeable in appearance that nothing 
novel can be hoped for there. 

A meteor shower of considerable promi- 
nence occurs about the 10th or 12th of 
| Twelfth month. The evening after 8 o’clock 
and before moon-rising will be the best time 
to look for them. The radiant point is not 
far from the bright star Castor, in the Twins, 
hence they are called Geminids. The “No- 
/ vember meteors” of this year were a failure, 
owing to the presence of moonlight all the 
| while that Leo was above the horizon. 
| Early in the month Mercury may be looked 
\for an hour before sunrise. On the 8th it 
| will approach within five minutes of the lucid 

star Beta Scorpii. If Mercury could ever be 
'seen away from the sun, and high up from 
| the horizon, it would be brighter than all 
but a very few of the stars; but its little 
| orbit is always so close to the sun that is is. 
| but rarely that it can be seen at all. It is 
said that Copernicus never saw it. It has 
phases like Venus and the moon, but no 
| markings, so far as can be certainly known ; 
| hence its time of revolution and the position 
| of its axis cannot be determined. 

| On the 3d Mercury and Venus will be close 
| together. On the 10th Venus will almost 
graze Beta Scorpii. On the 19th the old 
moon will be near to them both. They are 
now morning stars. 





| Jupiter, now the brightest object in the 


evening sky, except the moon; is half way up 
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from the eastern horizon, near the Pleiades. | 
Saturn precedes it about 12 degrees. Rising | 
later, about 8 or 9 o’clock, nearly in a line | 
with the other two, is the ruddy Mars. Nep- 
tune is between Jupiter and Saturn, invisible | 
except in good telescopes. Uranus is in the 
constellation Virginis, and rises about 1 
o'clock in the morning. 

The moon occults the 4th magnitude star, 
Nu Geminorum, about 14 minutes after 6 
o'clock on the morning of the 7th, and Alpha 
Cancri about 6.49 on the morning of the 10th. 
These can both be readily seen by a small 
telescope. 

Astronomers cannot well have a worse 
month for work than that just closing. A 
large majority of the nights were cloudy, and 
on most of the others the state of the atmos- 
phere was such as to preclude satisfactory 
observation. The indefiniteness of a light 
seen through the heated air over a hot stove, 
will give some idea of the appearance of a 
planet on a night when the “seeing” is bad. 
No distinct outline or features can be seen, 
but all bright objects seem enlarged. 
Such occasions are as valueless as cloudy 
nights. It often happens, however, that the | 
night improves as it advances, so that, as a 
rule, the morning hours are the most favor- 
able for observation. 





aac iain 
From The Friend. 
A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF PENNSBURY IN BUCKS 
COUNTY, PENNA., BY G. W. B., 1881. 
Concluded from page 652. 


Isaac Norris thus writes of the Proprietor’s 
wife when the family were about leaving the 
country: “ His excellent wife, and she is be- 
loved by all (I believe I may say in its fullest 
extent); so is her leaving us heavy and of real 
sorrow to her friends; she has carried under 
and through all with a wonderful evenness, 
humility and freedom; her sweetness and 
goodness have become her character, and are 
indeed extraordinary. In short, we love her, 
and she deserves it.” Letitia, the daughter of 
William and Gulielma Penn, has been repre- 
sented as very interesting and attractive: the 
certificate setting forth membership and re- 
moval granted by her friends in a collective 
capacity, upon her return to England, por- | 
trayed their estimation of her merits in lan- | 
guage very appreciative. But it has been | 
represented, that these two worthy females, 
Hannah and Letitia Penn, after the novelty | 
of the wilderness had passed away, had md 
cordial love for the country of their adoption, 
and had more than once invited the Proprietor 
to take them back to their beloved England; | 
that they were in a flutter of delight at the 
prospect of leaving America ; and that they 


themselves were perhaps the only persons in 
Pennsylvania who rejoiced at their departure. 

Isaac Norris also writes: “ The Governor’s 
wife and daughter are well; their little son, a 
lovely babe ; his wife isa woman truly well 
beloved here, exemplary in her station, and of 
an excellent spirit, which adds lustre to her 
character, and has a great place in the hearts 
ef all people.” Deborah Logan mentions a 
tradition heard in her youth from an old 
woman in Bucks county, “ who went, when 
she was a girl, with a basket containing a 
rural present to the Proprietor’s mansion, and 
saw his wife, a delicate, pretty woman, sitting 
beside the cradle of her infant.” The child 
which is here brought into notice was pro- 
bably the one, and the only one of William 
Penn’s children born in America. 

It has been said that William Penn died a 
slaveholder, but if so, it is manifest that it 
was unintentional ; although there is reason to 
believe that slaves continued to be appendages 
to the estate at Pennsbury after he left Penn- 


| sylvania for the last time, and even at the time 


of his decease in 1718, and for several years: 
after; yet, as he sets forth in a will which is 
still extant, made in 1701, containing this 
clause: “I give to my blacks their freedom, 
as is under my hand already, and to Old Sam 
100 acres, to be his children’s after he and 
his wife are dead,” it is not likely that he 
changed his mind afterwards, but more pro- 
bable that those entrusted with his American 
affairs were embarrassed in carrying out his. 
benevolent intentions. The following is from 
a letter dated in 1721, from James Logan to: 
Hannah Penn: 

“The Proprietor, in a will left with me at 
his departure hence, gave all his negroes their 
freedom, but this is entirely private: however, 
there are very few left. 

“Sam died soon after your departure, and 
his brother James lately, Chevalier by a 
written order from his master, had his liberty 
several years ago; so that there are none lett 
but Sue, whom Letitia claims, or did claim, 
as given to her when she went to England. 
These things you can best discuss.” 

“ There are, besides, two old negroes, quite 
worn, that remained of three which I received 
eighteen years ago of E. Gibbs’ estate of New 
Castle county.” 

It may be that some of those slaves, ad- 
vancing as they were in age, were retained 
in an unchanged condition, for the humane 
purpose of supporting them out of the estate 
in their declining years. William Penn’s last 
will makes no allusion to property in slaves. 

When it became known among the Indians 
that Onas, as they called the Proprietor, was 
about to leave the country, a large number 
of them flocked to Pennsbury, to renew their 
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covenants, and to bid him farewell: many of 
them were sad under a fear and an impression 
that he would never return ; hovering around 
his promises of friendship, protection | and jus- 
tice with increasing tenacity, and anxious lest 
those who were left in trust of the administra- 
tion of his affairs in his absence might not 
prove satisfactory. This gathering together 
of the Indians at Pennsbury upon the eve of 
the Governor’s absence from the province 
was a memorable and important occasion: 
they met in council, and for themselves and 
people, respectively, expressed their earnest 
solicitude that all their former covenants 
might remain inviolate, and agreed, and earn- 
estiy urged, that if any differences should 
arise amongst them, such might not be made 
the occasian of alienation and hostility be- 
tween William Penn or his people and the 
{ndian chiefs or their people ; but that justice 
should be done under all circumstances, that 
all animosities on all sides might be forever 
prevented. 

We can scarcely sufficiently appreciate in 
this day the advantages which resulted from 
William Penn’s pacific policy towards the In- 
dians and his consequent influence over them. 
The mutual hatreds and jealousies between 
whites and Indians which prevailed in other 
colonies, and impeded their prosperity, were 
obviated here; and the early settlers, while 
pressed with the cares and privations of 
pioneer life, experienced not only their friend- 
ship, but their services. 


teresting account of a visit which he made at 


Pennsbury in the year 1701 or 1702. The! 


following are extract from his memoranda : 

“T was at William Penn’s country house, 
called Pennsbury, in Pennsylvania, “where I 
stayed two or three days, on one of which I 
was at a meeting and a marriage. Much of 
the other part of the time I spent in seeing to 
my satisfaction William Penn and many of 
the Indians, not the least of them, in council 
concerning their former covenants, now again 
revived upon William Penn’s going away to 
England, all of which was done in much calm- 
ness of temper and in an amicable way. 

“When they had ended the most weighty 
parts for which they (their councils) had been 
held, William Penn gave them match coats 
and some other things, which the speaker ad- 
vised to be put into the hands of one of their 
cossacks or kings, for he knew best how to 
order them. I observed, and also heard the 
same from others, that they did not speak two 
at a time, nor interfere in the least with each 
other in that way in their councils. 
eating and drinking was also in much still- 
ness. 


Their | 





| 
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owned a Superior Power, and asked the inter- 
preter what their notion of God was in their 
own way. The interpreter showed by marking 
several circles on the ground with his staff, 
until he reduced the last into a small circum- 
ference, and placed, as he said by way of re- 
precentation, the Great Man, as they called 
him, in the middle of the circle, so that he 
could see over all the other circles, which in- 
cluded all the earth. 

“They went out of the house into an open 
place not far from it to perform their worship, 
which was done thus: First they madea small 
fire, and the men without the women sat down 
about itin a ring, and whatsoever object they 
severally fixed their eyes on, I did not see them 
removed in all that part of. their worship, 
while they sang a very melodious hymn, which 
affected and tendered the hearts of many 
who were spectators. When they had thus 
done, they began to beat upon the ground 
with little sticks, or make some motion with 
something in their hands, and pause a little, 
till one of the elder sort sets forth his hymn, 
followed by the company for a few minutes, 
and then a pause; and the like was done by 


| another, and so by the third, and followed by 


the company as at first; which seemed ex- 
ceedingly to affect them and others. Having 
done, they rose up and danced a little about 
the fire, and parted with some shouting like 
triumph or rejoicing.” 

1 ; . ; 

There is scope for thoughtfulness in the re- 


| . . . 
/memberance that this interesting people has 
J. Richardson, of England, has left an in- | 


long since passed away from a large space of 
country which spreads around Pennsbury— 
a people so sincere in their devotions, so moral 
in their lives, s0 warm in their attachments, 
so unalterable in their friendships; no linger- 


ing remnant remains to represent the race of 


their worthy fathers, or exhibit the attain- 
ments in civil and religious progress of which 
it was doubtless sus ceptible. 

And as the personal presence of William 
Penn among the poor Indians was marked by 
many testimonials of affection on their part, 
and as their friendship was pure, it was deep- 
ly rooted and lasting, time and distance did 
not wear it out; the memory thereof was 
precious to them, ‘and they exhibited evidence 
of it long after William Penn had — away. 
It appears they had a veneration for Penns- 
bury on account of associations connected 
with it, and some tribes were wont to perform 
annual visits to the locality. These visits 
were continued until late in the last century, 
and perhaps were continued until a later 
period of time. An eye-witness, who had 
been a young girl residing with the family 


| occupying the brewhouse dwelling about the 


time to which reference has been made, re- 


“William Penn said he understood they | presented that among the annual visitors were 
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some of great age; and at that period there | ance, and how few would be the testimonials 


yet remained some of the walnut trees that | to the justice and generosity of these. 

William Penn had planted, and these were| Ascanty remnant of one or two of the old 
objects to which they clung with howling and | cherry trees, which it is said William Penn 
lamentation, apparently frantic with grief, | planted with his own hands, is still obtainable 
yet with wild enthusiastic fondness. Some of | as relics. A portion of the brick pavement 
these aged children of the forest had knowl- | which constituted the cellar floor of the man- 
edge of William Penn personally as well as| sion is nowan unaltered portion of the cellar 
from tradition, and there must have been | floor of the attractive modern farm-house built 
something touching in these exhibitions of} partly upon the foundations of its ancient but 





true-hearted affection for his memory, which 
still remained so fresh and lively, so long after 
his earthly pilgrimage had ended. 


The bursts of affection with which the poor 
Indians sometimes greeted their friend Wil- | 
liam Penn were somewhat singular in exhi- 
bition, and, although doubtless annoying, per- 
haps were not altogether displeasing to his 
generous feelings. If tradition truly repre- 
sents, these warm-hearted creatures upon one 
occasion met him on the road in the neighbor- 
hood of Pennsbury riding in his coach, and 
from the impulse of the moment, drew him | 
from it, and wrapped their blankets around 
him in token of affection; and so impetuous 
was their zeal to manifest their friendship and | 
attachment, that all danger from the fright of 
horses was unheeded, overlooked, or not com- | 
prehended, and it was needful for the driver 
to tie them to trees for safety. 


The Governor of a great province sometimes | 
condescended to the low estate of the simple- | 
hearted and confiding Indians, partaking of 
their venison, their hominy, their roasted 
acorns, and other Indian dainties, joining in 
their athletic sports, and sometimes rivaling 
them in feats of agility; with all of which 
they were immensly pleased. 

The Indians bore frequent testimony that | 
William Penn had never deceived them, and | 
unbounded was their confidence in his integ- 
rity: doubtless it was good policy in him to 
cultivate their friendship; but apart from 
every temporal consideration, they possessed 
a large share of his sympathy, brotherly 
kindness and disinterested love. 

There is something truly pleasing in look- 
ing back to the beginnings and advance, the 
manifestations, comforts, and good fruits of 
the friendship which continued to subsist be- 
tween William Penn and the Indians. Al- 
though he possessed the land which had de- 
scended to them from their fathers, and they 


were exiles from it, still that friendship re- 


|which have long since passed away. 





mained unimpaired. Were we now to look 
abroad over the scattered remnants of our 
Indian population, how few examples of warm 
attachment, unwavering friendship, and bursts 
of affection would be manifested at the pre- 
sence of those that have been instrumental 
in dispossessing them of their ancient inherit- 


more pretentious predecessor. The occupants 
of the present dwelling are supplied with ex- 
cellent water from a well near the door, from 
the same well which, yielding the like pure 
and refreshing water, contributed to the neces- 
sities and comforts of the Penn family in days 

; The 
worthy farmer who now owns and occupies 
the premises, bears the name of William Penn 
Crozier. 

The ancient improvements and the forests 
have nearly all disappeared from Pennsbury 
and its adjacent surroundings, but the site of 
the mansion is still there, and the river pur- 
sues its wonted course as when the Proprietor 
of a great province and the introducer of a 
new and to the world novel system of govern- 
ment, launched his favorite barge upon its 
waves or tranquil waters, and perhaps contem- 
plated the rapidly-approaching period when 
the progress of civilization would change the 
sylvan scene before him, and his benevolent 
exertions to implant the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty be crowned with success. 


~~ 
EMERSON’S METHOD OF LITERARY WORK. 


It has been Emerson’s habit to spend the 
forenoon in his study, with constant regu- 
larity. He has not waited for moods, but 
caught them as they came, and used their 
results in each day’s work. He has been a 
diligent though a slow and _ painstaking 
worker. It has been his wont to jot down his 
thoughts at all hours and places. The sug- 
gestions which result from his readings, con- 
versations, and meditations are transferred to 
the note-book he carries with him. In his 
walks many a gem of thought is thus preser- 
ved ; and his mind is always alert, quick to 
see, his powers of observation being perpet- 
ually awake. The results of his thinking 
are thus stored up, to be made use of when 
required. Thestory is told, that his wife sud- 
denly wakened in the night, before she knew 
his habits, and heard him moving about the 
room. She anxiously inquired if he were ill. 
“ Only an idea,” was his reply, and proceeded 
to jot it down. Curtis humorously says, the 
vilagers, “ relate that he has a huge manu- 
script book, in which he incessantly records 
the ends of thoughts, bits of observation and. 
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experience, the facts of all kinds,—a kind of’ instances of repetition is to be found in the 


intellectual and scientific scrap-bag, into 
which all shreds and remnants of conversa- | 
tion and reminiscences of wayside reveries | 
are incontinently thrust.” 

After his note-books are filled, he trans- 
cribes their contents to a large commonplace 
book. He then writes at the bottom, or in | 
the margin, the subject of each paragraph. | 
‘When he desires to write an essay, he turns | 
to his note-books, transcribesall his paragraphs 
on that subject, drawing a perpendicular line 
through whatever he has thus copied. These | 
separate jottings, perhaps written years apart, 
and in widely different circumstances and 
moods, are brought together, arranged in 
such order as is possible, and are welded to- 
gether by such matter as is suggested at the 
time. Alcott relates going once to his study, | 
to find him with many sheets of manuscript | 
scattered about on the floor, which he was 
anxiously endeavoring to arrange in some- 
thing like a systematic treatment of the sub- 
jectect in hand at the time. The essay 
thus prepared is read before an audi- 
ience to test its quality and construc- 
tion. Its parts are frequently rearranged. 
Perhaps in its construction portions of pre- 
viously used lectures are made to do new 
service. Should the lecture come at last to 
be put into one of his books, it is pruned of 
all but the telling sentences. His lectures 
which are rapidly composed, for special oc- 
casions, have a continuity and flow of thought | 
quite different from the essays in his books. | 


essays on Farming and Perpetual Forces. 


The analogies from the convertibility of 
forces run almost precisely parallel in these 
essays, showing the same materials were used 
in theircomposition. The paragraph on page 
128 of the essay on Farming, beginning, 
“ Who are the farmer’s servants ?” is almost 
verbatim repeated in the other essay, in the 
paragraph beginning at the bottom of the 
first page. In “ Perpetual Forces,” the para- 
graphs at the bottom of page 272 and at the 
top of page 273 contains the same matter 


| with the paragraph in the essay on Farmin 


beginning at the bottom of page 129, but 
arranged in a quite different order. By com- 
paring these with each other, it will be seen 
how he reworks the materials of his common- 
place books. In this way he preserves the 
best materials of the freshest hours of thought, 
to be slowly recast and put into form in the 
quiet of his study. 
chronicled, but the results produced from his 
meditations depend on persistent labor. 

His essays are all carefully revised again 
and again, corrected, wrought over, portions 
dropped, and new matter added. He is un- 
sparing in his corrections, striking out 
sentence after sentence; and paragraphs dis- 
appear from time to time. His manuscript 
is everywhere crowded with erasures and 
corrections ; scarcely a page appears that is 
not covered with these evidences of his dili- 
gent revision. ‘ ‘ : , . : 

His concentrated sentences are doubtless 





The address on Lincoln, written in one even- | 
ing, shows this. The published essays are | 
often the results of many lectures, the most 
pregnant sentences and paragraphs alone 
being retained. His apples are sorted over 
and over again, until only the very rarest, 
the most perfect, are left. It does not matter 
that those thrown away are very good, and 
help to make clear the possibilities of the | 
orchard; they are unmercifully cast aside. 
His essays are, consequently, very slowly ela- | 
borated, wrought out through days and 
months, and even years, of patient thought. 

A curious evidence of this method of con- | 
structing his essays may be found, by the 
attentive reader, in the repetition of the same 
phrases in different essays; showing a lapse 
of memory sometimes permits him to draw 
out the same sentences and ideas more than 
once. Some of his favorite expressions, such 
as “ Hitch your wagon to a star,” are sever- 
al times repeated. In “Society and Soltitude” 
he twice quotes, in different essays, Welling- 
ton’s saying, that “ uniforms are often masks”; 
as he does Mrs. Hutchinson’s remark, ‘‘ that 
the best and highest courages are beams of 
the Almighty.” One of the most striking 





_about a subject into a dozen words. 


wrought out, one by one, in his lonely walks, 
or in the quiet of his study, and worked over 
in his mind until the words perfectly fit the 
thought. His words are thus packed and 
crammed with thought. Such a method has 
filled his pages with quotable sentences and 
proverbial expressions, that jam all we know 
In no 
other writer are there so many sentences 
which complete the subject, and which will 
stand, unsupported and alone, as vindications 
of the author’s thought. An essay packed 


full of such sentences is hard reading; for 


-each reader must join sentence to sentence, 
'and supply the connections himself. His 
essays are remarkable for their quick, sharp, 
intense sentences, found everywhere through 
his writings. There is an abruptness about 
his method, that partly comes of his habits 
of composition, and partly from his manner 
of exhausting an idea in a few intensely con- 
| densed expressions, and then passing imme- 
| diately to the next subject which occurs. 
| From the centre of one idea he passes, with- 
| out notice, to the very core of the next; and 
' 
| 


no attempt is made to show their relations.— 
Cook's Life, Writings, eic., of Emerson. 


Every mood is thus. 
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TION OF POETRY 
TREASURES.” 


CALLED 


It came, the book you sent to me, 
A ‘‘treasure’’ true it proves to be. 
Some gems, which years ago were dear, 

In this new setting now appear; 

And some shine out with lustre new, 

To rouse the heart to courage true. 

In olden time, we’ve heard them tell, 
Jewels were worn to guard from ill. 
Mistaken faith! But here are found 

Rich treasures guarding us around. 

Well for us all did we but wear, 

By day and night, these jewels rare, 

Till by their brightness we may know 
The truth by which they sparkle so. 

One hope, one faith, the spirit needs, 

Not empty words, not sounding creeds ; 
And Truth, like diamonds, stands the test, 
No matter how it may be rest. 

I view these ‘‘ Treasures ”’ o’er and o’er, 
And every day I thank you more. 
Second month 24th, 1881. 


——_—_—-—08 


THE CLOSING OF THE BOOK. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
Father of English learning, 
Was Beada, wise and good ; 
His home a peaceful abbey, 
His world the Jarrow wood. 


No farther than its confines 
His feet had ever strayed, 

The stern monastie order 
Its bonds about him laid. 


Yet there the tranquil scholar 
Achieved results so fair, 

That later ages gladly 
To his classic works repair. 

His pleasure was in teaching, 
In that far barbarous age, 

When war and waste and carnage 
Filled all the world’s broad stage. 


And round about him gathered, 
At Jarrow, on the Wear, 
A school where hundreds gathered 


. . ’ 
His lightest word to hear. 


And here, when age and weakness 
Were bringing on the end, 

He labored on his Gospel, 
st. John, the Saviour’s friend. 


Pray God that I may finish,” 
He said, and bade them write, 
Till all his strength was weakness, 
His face all ghostly white. 


‘ 


‘ 


- 


I feel the needfare coming, 
My boys must have the book,” 

He cried, and through their weeping, 
His every word they took. 

And as the great ascension 
Approached the abbey gray, 

He cried, ‘‘ The time approaches, 
Learn with what speed ye may.” 


‘‘There’s one more chapter wanting,” 
The seribes cried in the morn, 
And, with his labored breathing, 

The work and day fared on. 
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‘‘ There is yet another sentence,” 
They said as eve drew near; 
“ Write quickly, then,’’ he answered, 
And they blotted with a tear. 
‘‘ Brother, your work is finished,”’ 
The weeping watchers cried, 
“Truly,” he said, “ ’tis finished,” 
And calmly, sweetly died. 
But down through the long reaches 
Of a thousand hoary years, 
It stretches on, still fruitful, 
And not yet the end appears. 


+e 


FORESTS AND RAIN. 


The effect of forests upon the amount of 
rainfall in any district is now generally recog- 
nized, and the planting of trees has there- 
fore been urged by a M. Deherain upon the 
French government as one of the chief 
means of increasing the humidity of Algeria. 
It is well known that, under the Romans 
and Carthaginians, Algeria was a fertile and 
populous country, and the remains of popu- 
lous cities are found in the midst of what 
is now an uninhabited desert. This change 
in the character of the region must be at- 
tributed, M. Deherain thinks, to the different 
climatic conditions following upon the gradu- 
al destruction of the forests which once covered 
it, and he believes it possible, by assiduous 
tree-planting, to bring it back to its former 
fertility and prosperity. That the soil is not 
yet—like that of Arabia, for instance—des- 
titute of the elements requisite for the growth 
of vegetation is shown by the circumstance 
that in the rainy years, which occur four or 
five times in a generation, plants spring up 
in great numbers and grain ripens perfectly ; 
but, as a rule, the rains are infrequent and 
violent, filling the ravines with torrents which 
die away in a few hours, leaving the earth 
nearly as dry as before. That such condi- 
tions usually follow the denudation of an 
extensive district is now definitely known, 
but M. Deherain was able to make an obser- 
vation which would suggest that the effect 
may be produced on a smaller scale than is 
generally imagined. Riding one day, when 
appearances indicated rain, through the des- 
ert country, at some distance from the Bog- 
hari mountains, he noticed as the clouds 
moved over the partially wooded mountain 
slopes the long gray streamers of rain de- 
scending upon the forests, but upon these 
alone; over the cleared portions there were 
none, and on the plain not a drop of rain fell. 








ITEMS. 


THE Mexican town of Manzanillo was com- 
pletely destroyed on the 26th of October by a 
storm. The loss is estimated at $500,000, inde- 
pendent of the shipping destroyed. 
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THE Postmaster-General has decided that | teresting facts concerning the representation 


upon all paper sent as merchandise there may 
be printed any matter not having the charac- 
ter of an actual or personal correspondence. 


THE U.S. Consul of Bremen reports to the 
State Department that the number of emi- 
grants leaving that port for the United States 
from January Ist to October 5lst, 1881, was 
114,789. 

CoLoRADO has begun to reduce native iron 
ore by the use of native coal, and the prospect 
is that before long all kinds of iron manufac- 
tures will be established in the shadow of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Witrn the Panama Canal it is turning out 
as it did with the Panama Railroad, the men 
engaged in digging it are, many of them, dig- 
ging their own graves, so deadly is the region 
and the soil in which they work. 

ENGLAND’s blind Postmaster-General has 
scored another success. You can now write a 
telegram on ordinary note paper, stick on post- 
age stamps sufficient to pay it, and putitina 
street post-box, and it will be sent as soon as 
the box is emptied. 

THE report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is quoted as showing the progress of edu- 
cation during the year to be substantial and 
satisfactory. It is especially noted that in the 
Southern States the income derived from the 
Peabody Fund has had the effect of stimula- 
ting the work of education in a marked de- 
gree. 

THE project of dividing the Territory of Da- 
kota at the forty-second parallel, and admitting 
the northern half into the Union as a State, is 
receiving considerable attention at Washing- 
ton and in the Territory itself. Several of the 
‘‘prominent representative men’ of Dakota 
held a meeting at Fargo recently to discuss 
the projected division of the Territory. Dele- 
gate Pettigrew made a speech in which he said 
that during his travels throughout the Terri- 
tory he had found the citizens all in favor ofa 
division. 

THE Protestant clergy of New Haven have 
had a consultation and agreed without dissent 
that the revised version of the New Testament 
is too unsatisfactory to be adopted; and that 
the chief fault to be found with it is its ‘“ bad 
English.’’ One speaker, Dr. Todd, said he 
had counted no less than one hundred and 
fifty instances of bad English in one of the 
epistles to the Corinthians—and this, after the 
work had passed through the hands of a Col- 
lege of the best scholars in England and 
America. 

THE Commissioner of Indian affairs has 
made his annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The whole number of Indians in 
the United States is 261,912, all of whom, ex- 
cept about 15,416, are more cr less in charge of 
agents of the government. The report urges 
a radical change of the Indian policy in some 
respects. The present system, the report says, 
never will and never can civilize the Indians. 
‘‘Tf white men were treated as we treat the 
Indians, the result would certainly be a race 
of worthless vagabonds,”’ 

GENERAL WALKER, ex-Superintendent of 
the Census, has submitted a statement to the 
Secretary of the Interior containing some in- 


| 
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in the next House of Representatives. The to- 
tal population of the States is 49,371,340. Upon 
this basis the following changes in representa- 
tion would occur in the forty-eighth Congress: 
Arkansas, California, Michigan, Mississippi 
South Carolina and West Virginia would gain 
one representative each; Minnesota and Ne- 
braska two each; Alabama, Illinois, Maine 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Ohio, Tennessee. 
and Vermont would lose one each ; Pennsyl- 
vania two, and New York three. The other 
States would show no change, 

POsTMASTER-GENERAL J AMES has published 
his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
The report estimates the deficiency for the 
next fiscal year at less than a million dollars ; 
urges the establishment of postal-savings de- 
positories after the pattern of those in opera- 
tion in Great Britain; denounces the extrava- 
gance in the service, and particularly in the 
Star service, and states that the legislative 
branch of the government is largely respon- 
sible for the ‘scandals attending the admin- 
istration of the Post-oflice for the past quarter 
of a century, because the power to remedy the 
evil could have been exerted at any time.” 
The report concludes wifh an appeal for a 
method of minor appointments in the civil 
service which shall be ‘independent of per- 
sonal or partisan influence.” 





NOTICES. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 
12th mo. 3d, White Water, Richmond, Ind. 
5th, Prarie Grove, Marietta, Iowa. 
Sth, Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 
lth, Haddontield, Haddon field,N.J. 
16th, Rep. Com.. at Race St., Phila. 
22d, Fishing Creek Half Yearly 
Meeting, Millville, Pa. 
3ist, Scipio Q. M., North St., N. Y. 











CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
12th mo. 4th, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Newtown Square, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Prairie Grove, Iowa, 3 P.M. 
18th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 





A meeting for worship at the residence of 
Eliza P. Kirk, 2835 N. Eleventh st., Philada., 
to-morrow 3 P.M. 





A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held on Seventh-day even- 
ing, Twelfth month 38d, at 8 o’clock, in 
Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

W. HEACcOCK, Clerk. 

The regular monthly meeting of Philadel- 
phia First-day School Union will be held in 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown, Sixth- 
day evening, Twelfth month $th, ISs1, at 8 
o'clock. <All Friends, and others interested in 
First-day school and mission work, are espe- 
cially invited to attend this meeting of the 
Union. JAMES W. JANNEY, Clerk. 





Burlington First-day School Union meeting 
will be held at Trenton Twelfth month 10th, 
at 10 o’clock A.M. All interested are invited 
to attend. SETH Ety, 

Wa. WALTON, Clerks. 








